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brought to the conclusion that the form of education most
suitable for Spain must combine the completeness of the
German educational programme with the broad and humaniz-
ing spirit of the English. The Institution was at that time the
only school in Europe which openly sought to follow the spirit
and general lines of English education, and which aspired to
introduce open-air games, and the personal liberty which
accustomed a boy to "self-government". On the other hand,
in their resolute avoidance of cramming, they were content
that the quantity of work done should be smaller than in most
schools on the continent, though they contended that its
quality was higher* As regards moral training and supervision,
die Institution represented a complete revolt against the Jesuit
spying system or the French " subordinate staff of inspectors and
surveillants to relieve the masters of all but their teaching
duties". Those were entirely done away with, and the pupil's
progress was looked for solely from the personal intimacy in
which he lived with the masters during the day. Great attention
was paid to cleanliness and matters of personal care and refine-
ment. There were no boarders at the Institution, but the in-
fluence of the masters succeeded in making a daily bath very-
general among the pupils. Anyone who knew Spain fifty years
ago will understand that this means a great deal more than we
nowadays should be inclined to suppose. So free was the inter-
course between teachers and taught that it was common for the
masters to attend each other's courses in the ordinary classes with
the boys, and they joined freely in the games.

Looking back on the work of the Institution fifty years after
its foundation by Don Francisco Giner, it becomes clear that
the decree of Orovio, abolishing the freedom of university
teachers, has done more for the progress of Spanish education
than all the reforms proposed or carried through by the State.
Nothing would have changed without the work of this small,
independent group which carefully kept apart from the State;
and almost all the ideas of the Institution which at first caused
surprise and indignation, have been accepted by everyone, even
by the bitterest enemies of free education. It is a commonplace